GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

shall see how the ancient arrogance of the nobly born
has been replaced by another kind of arrogance, by the
pride of intellect which was to hold sway for three hun-
dred years to come, and which maintained that only the
man who was sure of his Latinity, who had passed
through a university, had a right to judge what was right
and what was wrong, what was moral and what was im-
moral. The humanists, in the name of reason, were as
determined to govern the world as were the princes in
the name of authority and the Church in the name of
Christ. They aimed at establishing an oligarchy, at
inaugurating the dominion of an educated aristocracy;
the best, the most cultured, ol fipwroi, were, in the
Greek sense of the term, to take over the leadership of the
"polis," the State. Thanks to their erudition, their clear
and humanistic outlook, they felt that they had been
singled out to act as mediators and leaders, to come to
the rescue when the nations were waging war or quarrel-
ling ; nevertheless the improvement they looked for was
not to be brought about with the aid of the people at
large, but over the heads of the masses. At bottom,
humanism was, therefore, far from being a denial of the
knightly order; it was a renewal of this order along
intellectualist lines. The humanists hoped to conquer the
world by means of the pen just as those others had con-
quered with the sword; and, like those others, all un-
consciously, they created a social convention adapted to
their needs, a convention which should set them apart
from "barbarians," a convention with a kind of courtly
ceremonial of its own. They raised themselves to a novel
kind of nobility by translating their names into Latin or
Greek equivalents so as to dissemble the fact of their
plebeian origins: Schwarzerd became Melanchthon,
Geisshiissler became Myconius, Oelschlager became
Olearius, Kochhase became Chytraeus, Dobnick became
Cochlaus, and so forth. They were careful to array
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